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A UNIFIED FOREIGN SERVICE 

SAMUEL MacCLINTOCK 

Our government maintains a large and expensive foreign 
service. The business interests of the country recognize the 
value of adequate representation abroad and support vigorously 
measures intended to improve and expand this field. For the 
fiscal year 1922-23 Congress has increased the appropriations for 
this branch of the public service while cutting down almost all 
domestic expenditures. 1 

Our service in the foreign field has only one rival in its com- 
pleteness and effectiveness, and that naturally is Great Britain's. 
Before the war comparison was often made with Germany, France, 
Japan and other nations, and critics could point to individual 
excellencies in all of these; but they in turn were generous in 
praise of our service and generally accorded it first rank, espe- 
cially on its promotional side. The one outstanding weakness 
of this service at the present time is its lack of unity, resulting in 
duplicate activities, rivalries, uncertainties to those using the 
service and needless expense to the taxpayers. 

In addition to the two major departments concerned with our 
foreign relations, there are also a number of other departments, 
bureaus or agencies of the government which have some foreign 
activities. Thus, the treasury department in the collection of 
customs; agriculture, in investigating foreign markets for its 
products; the bureau of immigration in enforcing its regulations; 
the war finance corporation in the financing of exports; and the 
federal reserve board in maintaining government banking connec- 

1 The appropriation for the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce alone 
for the year 1922-23 is $1,669,310 and is about 30 per cent larger than for the 
previous year. 
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tions abroad all are concerned to some degree with our foreign 
relations. 2 

On its political side the state department functions through its 
diplomatic service. Its ambassadors or ministers are accredited 
to all independent governments which have been recognized by 
our government. It lies outside the scope of this article to 
develop this aspect of our service. Suffice it to say that the 
ambassador or minister as head of the mission, ranks all other 
regularly appointed agents, and has, therefore, in theory at 
least, general supervision over all lesser officials of his own branch 
of the service. 

The diplomatic agents have, in the past, confined their efforts 
largely to political and ceremonial activities, leaving to consular 
and other agents the development of commercial relations. There 
is a distinct tendency in recent times, however, for the diplomatic 
representatives to recognize the basic importance of commerce to 
political action. There, is consequently a decided tendency to 
take a more active hand in studying business relationships and 
especially in supervising the work of our commercial representa- 
tives in their jurisdiction. Thus our ambassador to France not 
long ago called into conference all the American consular officials 
in that country for the purpose of discussing their problems and 
the best way to meet them. This is a hopeful step in the direc- 
tion of greater unity in at least one branch of the foreign service. 

Diplomatic representatives do not, however, ordinarily inform 
the department of current commercial movements and do not, 
therefore, present such facts in reports intended for the public. 
This is done, so far as the state department is concerned, by the 
consular officers. 

The American consular service numbers some 700 members, 
all told, including all grades from consul general to student 
interpreter. 3 They cover every part of the world having Ameri- 

8 For dealing with the debts due us from the Allies a special commission was 
set up by Congress, composed of the secretaries of the treasury, state and 
commerce, as well as presidential appointees. 

3 In the spring of 1922 there were 202 American consuls in Europe, 85 in Asia, 
23 in Africa, 33 in South America, 11 in Central America, 63 in North America, 23 
in the West Indies, and 17 in Australasia. 
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can interests of any importance. Their work is both commercial 
and non-commercial. As instances of the latter may be men- 
tioned their duties in connection with shipping, immigration, 
passport regulations, and in general looking after the interests 
of their nationals. 

The commercial work of consuls is of large importance and 
embraces every aspect of advancing American interests. This 
means studying and reporting upon all phases of commercial 
activity and opportunities. Consular reports are often criticised 
on the ground of being too general, too broad, or too concerned with 
trivial details. Counting the shells on the seashore of a particu- 
lar beach is humorously cited as an instance. Without attempt- 
ing to weigh at length such criticisms let it be said in passing that 
consuls are general officers, charged with a multiplicity of duties, 
and cannot, therefore, reasonably be expected to be highly expert 
along any one line. This need not, however, preclude the service 
from having specialists, and as a matter of fact it does include 
quite a number of such experts at the present time, particularly 
in economic and financial matters. 

Some three or four years ago the state department decided to 
organize a corps of economic experts, to be known as economist 
consuls. They were to be attached to the staffs of the larger 
consulates general in order to conduct or supervise the economic 
investigations in their districts. There are a number of these 
economist consuls in the service at the present time but the 
scheme does not seem to have worked well as a whole and is to be 
gradually abandoned, according to intimations now current. 

The consular force throughout the world collects and trans- 
mits information upon practically every conceivable subject 
having any commercial bearing. These reports are both regular, 
or called for and occasional, or voluntary. Whether they are 
timely and valuable to our business interests depends both upon 
the aptitude of the consul and upon the directions and suggestions 
that he may receive from Washington. What is timely? What 
is valuable? To an executive interested in the broad, general 
aspects of economic movements within a country, the answer to 
these questions will be one thing; to a technical manager, con- 
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cerned primarily with a close, detailed knowledge of some partic- 
ular phase of industry or commerce, the answer will necessarily 
be quite different. The executive wants a broad, but sound 
summary; the production or sales manager wants details, specifi- 
cations, concrete instances. To criticise consular reports with- 
out bearing these points in mind is hardly fair. 

Reports from its consuls pour into the state department in 
great volume. They are read in the regional divisions to which 
they pertain, and the commercial reports are then turned over to 
the department of commerce for publication, or other use. The 
state department is thus in the rather anomalous position of 
collecting commercial information through a great series of 
reports from its agents around the world but not itself making 
them public. It turns them over to the department of com- 
merce to use or not, as it thinks best. 

A few years ago there developed an important office in the 
state department— that of the foreign trade advisor. This 
office was created in order to keep our business interests advised 
concerning foreign situations of a business character, especially 
those of a financial nature. In order to work well a personnel 
different from that of either economist or consul would be required, 
also a more practical business direction. At any rate, it did not go 
well and has been greatly curtailed. The office is still maintained 
but with a skeleton staff, most of the work formerly projected 
for it having passed to the department of commerce. 

The bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, of the depart- 
ment of commerce, is at present organized primarily to promote 
American % trade abroad. The domestic side of the bureau has 
not been developed much, though Secretary Hoover is making 
significant gestures in this direction, especially in the important 
conferences he has been holding with various business bodies. 
The Monthly Survey of Current Business, published jointly by the 
bureaus of census, standards, and commerce, is a concrete step 
in this direction. 

In the spring of 1922, the foreign field organization of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce consisted of 13 com- 
mercial attaches, 5 acting attaches, 27 general trade commis- 
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sioners, 13 assistant trade commissioners, and 5 special trade 
commissioners. It will be noted that this is but a small force in 
comparison with the consular field force. 

Commercial attaches are located in the principal commercial 
capitals of the world. They have a semi-attachment, of a some- 
what sublimated kind, to the diplomatic mission, and are often 
housed in the embassy or legation. Thus they have diplomatic 
status, a matter of importance when it comes to dealing with the 
officials of foreign governments and otherwise acquiring sources 
of information. 

The commercial attache does not report directly to the head 
of the mission and is not subject to the latter's supervision and 
direction. He reports directly to the department of commerce 
at home. In some places the relations between the diplomatic 
mission and the commercial attache are close and cordial, the 
former turning over to the latter practically all business of a 
commercial character, and the latter in turn informing the 
mission of all that takes place; in other places the relationship is 
decidedly remote. The two services have different origins, not 
to say purposes, and there is a strong feeling on the part of the 
older service that it is quite capable of handling all the work which 
needs to be done without the assistance of its rather aggressive 
junior partner. 

A general trade commissioner is usually attached to the staff 
of the commercial attache, in case there is an attache in the 
country, but otherwise he reports directly to the home office. He 
is ordinarily assigned to the investigation of some particular 
trade line, but if there is no commercial attache in the country 
then the trade commissioner makes the broader and more general 
reports upon the economic and commercial conditions of tht 
country as a whole. 

Special trade commissioners are sent out by the bureau from 
time to time to make extensive investigations of some particulai 
industry, trade, or development covering a wide area, perhaps t 
whole continent. Thus, in the spring of 1922, one special tradi 
commissioner was investigating agricultural conditions in Europe 
another the field for automotive products in the Far East 
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another the possibility of selling American corn products in 
Europe; still another the field for industrial machinery; and a 
fifth was preparing a general handbook covering the commercial 
and industrial conditions in Mexico. 

It has been found somewhat difficult to coordinate the work 
of these special trade commissioners, reporting usually to the 
home office direct, with that of the regular field force, so that the 
tendency is drop this feature and to supply this specialized type 
of investigation from the office of the resident commercial attache. 

Some account is needed at this point of the internal organiza- 
tion of the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce before 
turning at greater length to the collection of information by the 
field force and its dissemination at home. 

Until July 1921, the bureau was organized on the so-called 
territorial or regional basis. There are five of these divisions at 
present; namely, western European, eastern European, the 
near eastern, the far eastern, and the Latin American. Before 
this article is printed the near eastern will be merged into the 
eastern European, if recently announced plans are carried 
through. 

These regional divisions share the direction of the field force, 
receive their reports, digest and prepare for publication those of 
most general interest. This means information of a broad 
general economic, financial, and commercial character, while 
that of a technical character, like tariffs, or of a commodity 
nature, like rubber, is passed over to the technical or commodity 
division concerned to handle. The regional divisions, then, 
that a year ago occupied the full field have now been relieved 
of all duties of a specialized commodity character and of all 
promotional work. 

In the summer of 1921 an important development in the or- 
ganization of the bureau took place when a number of commodity 
divisions were organized. These now include : agricultural imple- 
ments, automotive products, electrical equipment, foodstuffs, 
fuel, iron and steel, lumber, industrial machinery, paper, rubber, 
shoes, hides and leather specialties, and boots, textiles, and 
sometimes transportation is included. Chemicals, finance and 
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investments will soon be added, as will experts in international 
cables and wireless communications; packing for export; and 
motorcycles. 

The organization along commodity lines follows the British 
precedent of providing specialists who know the wants of their 
trades and act as coordinating factors between them and the 
government. Not only are they supposed to know just what 
their trades would like to have in the way of information from 
foreign countries but likewise they are expected to get this infor- 
mation out in the quickest and best way, and in the language of 
the trade itself. 

On the whole this new organization plan is working reasonably 
well. Some industries, especially the highly organized ones with 
large foreign staffs of their own, have been indifferent and dis- 
inclined to cooperate, on the ground that they did not need any 
help and were not inclined to give any assistance to those outside 
their own membership; the unorganized industries, on the other 
hand, have presented even greater problems. So far as internal 
relationships are concerned it is difficult to have two parallel 
and coordinate organizations within the same bureau, one cover- 
ing the field on a territorial basis and the other on a commodity 
basis. The line is not easy to draw between what is general and 
what is specific, what is economic and what is commodity; 
and needless to say the line is difficult to draw between many 
industries or commodity groups themselves. The direction of 
this phase of the bureau's work especially should be in the hands 
of those having some knowledge of business and some experience 
in executive work. Business men are rightly skeptical about 
spending time and money in cooperative efforts if the direction 
of these efforts is in the hands of young men having neither of 
these qualifications. 

There are some in contact with this situation who frankly 
advocate abolishing the regional divisions entirely and substi- 
tuting commodity divisions throughout. Others urge the 
maintenance of the regional divisions as the basis of the organiza- 
tion, with commodity experts crossing all territorial lines but 
subordinate, nevertheless, to the territorial organization. 
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In addition to both the regional and commodity divisions of 
the bureau there are also a number of others of importance. 
Thus there are the technical service divisions — tariffs, statistics, 
commercial laws, research, commercial intelligence, and (possi- 
bly) transportation; and the general administrative divisions, 
such as control the home and cooperative offices. The district 
offices of the bureau are maintained directly by the bureau in 
the following important home centers of foreign trade: Boston, 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Seattle, and Manila. The cost of their maintenance is about 
$100,000 a year. The cooperative offices are conducted in 
connection with local chambers of commerce, in about 24 less 
important centers. The purpose back of these local offices is to 
bring the work of the bureau quickly and effectively into touch 
with the business interests in each community that can make use 
of the informational service; also to stimulate interest in these 
big centers in our foreign trade. Such services as the bureau 
renders through its local offices is free to the public, and is used 
chiefly by importers and exporters, chambers of commerce, banks 
and schools. 

A vast amount of information is collected by the government 
through its foreign representatives, both state and commerce, and 
poured into the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce for 
publication or other use. During the year 1921 American 
consuls thus turned in over 23,500 reports, while commercial 
attaches and trade commissioners turned in over 5,500. The 
consulate general in London alone sent in over 1,400. 

Of the consular reports referred to, only a few more than 5000 
were published in any form. Not all, by any means, were 
intended for publication or suited to publication, but many, on 
the other hand, did contain material of value to at least some 
portion of the public, and were collected and handled at con- 
siderable expense to the public. In a recent meeting of the 
managers of the local and cooperative offices pleas were made 
that these unpublished reports of interest to their constituents 
be made available to them for purposes of local consultation. 
Certain publishers likewise have asked that they be allowed to 
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abstract these unpublished reports for their magazines. The 
objection to complying with these requests lies in the expense of 
striking off an extra copy of the report, there usually being 
only two copies in the bureau and one in the department of state. 
It would seem only reasonable, however, to make larger use of 
these reports or else to discontinue their preparation. The fact 
that so many of them remain unpublished is said to have caused a 
widespread feeling of discouragement to spread over the consular 
force, resulting in a noticeable decrease in morale. Plans for 
using more of this material are said to have been worked out 
recently. 

The principal forms in which the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce publishes its material are the following: Commerce 
Reports, a weekly magazine of some 50-70 pages; articles pre- 
pared for the daily press, some forty or fifty of which are using 
this material; informational bulletins prepared by the individual 
divisions and containing material too long or specialized for 
Commerce Reports but not suited, on the other hand, for publica- 
tion as more permanent work; handbooks and monographs of a 
rather extended and ambitious nature; a Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation; Trade of the United States with 
the World; a Statistical Abstract; and a Survey of Current Business, 
published jointly with the bureau of the census and the bureau 
of standards. 

The most serious fault of our foreign commercial service at 
the present time lies in the duplication and overlapping of func- 
tions in the foreign field. In each important capital of the 
world we maintain an ambassador or minister, a consul general, 
and in most of them either a commercial attache or trade com- 
missioner, each office with a considerable staff. When it comes 
to investigating and reporting commercial movements and 
trade opportunities both state department and commerce 
department officials are there for exactly the same purpose. 
They may be very agreeable gentlemen, willing to cooperate, 
just as the home officers are; but, unfortunately, two foreign 
services, covering the same general field, make conflict in- 
evitable. It is there by the very nature of the organizations set 
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up, and the best that the individuals can do is to make the 
scheme work with as little friction as is inevitable. 

That duplication is unavoidable under this scheme may be 
seen from the following list of topics that commercial attaches 
are expected to report upon monthly by cable: the exchange 
situation; the financial situation; foreign trade commodity move- 
ments; stocks of imported merchandise on hands; stocks of 
exported commodities; import and export prices; building and 
construction; shipping conditions and movements; port condi- 
tions — oil and coal; crop conditions; immigration and emigration; 
labor and wages; activity in foreign and American branches and 
agencies; cost of living; railroads and railroad construction; 
concessions granted. 

When a commercial attache has covered this wide range of 
subjects it looks as if a consul stationed at the same place and 
likewise under instructions to cover everything of importance 
would have but lean pickings, unless he can beat the other 
representative to it. From a certain city in central Europe 
there came in a given period 12 reports from the consul general 
and 15 from the trade commissioner covering the same subjects. 
That there are at times unseemly scrambles between members of 
the two services is an open and regrettable secret. 

Officers of the services sometimes get together and attempt to 
divide the local field between them so as to avoid as much dupli- 
cation as possible. In one of the important European capitals 
the following division was recently agreed upon: finances, 
industry, agriculture, mines and mining, labor, and foreign trade 
were divided; taxation, transportation, and commodity prices 
went to the consul general; other prices to the commercial 
attache; laws and regulations to the consul general, except cables 
which went to the commercial attache. 

The field of private finances was thus divided: banking — in- 
creases of capital stock, bank statements, bank rates, new banks, 
and failures all went to the commercial attache; stock exchanges — 
shares dealt in, condition of the market, new flotations — went to 
the consul general; foreign investments in the country to the 
commercial attache; market prices of the country's securities 
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and foreign exchange quotations to the consul general; national 
finances to the consul general, except the budget, which went to 
the commercial attache. 

Such an attempted division of the field shows a commendable 
effort on the part of the officers concerned to get together and 
avoid as much duplicate work as possible, but it also shows 
clearly on its face that the division agreed upon is personal, not 
topical; it is neither logical nor consistent, though like any other 
scheme it may work reasonably well as long as the individuals 
concerned are willing and anxious to cooperate. A fundamental 
division of the field by the departments at home is needed unless 
the working arrangements in the field are to be left to personal 
forces or blind chance. 

The theory that both the department of state and the depart- 
ment of commerce should be free at all times to call upon their 
men for all the information they may need brings out clearly the 
character of the conflict between the two services, each seeking 
to cover the whole field and to be complete within itself. Such 
scope and purposes are by their very nature competitive. 

Some important business organizations concerned with our 
foreign trade have given some study to this situation and one, at 
least, has made a proposed solution. It is that a commission be 
appointed by the President for the purpose of administering our 
foreign service in the interest of the public, both departments 
being subordinate to its direction. There is some precedent for 
such a scheme in the British procedure, but the difficulties in- 
volved in relieving the heads of the departments from the active 
direction of their departments are such as to make the proposal 
of doubtful acceptability. 

That there is need of unity of coritrol when it comes to con- 
tact with foreign officials, as well as with our own nationals, has 
been stated from time to time by responsible officials in charge 
of our foreign affairs. Thus, Secretary Hughes in addressing 
recently the United States Chamber of Commerce well said: 
"The effective intertwining of political and economic problems 
imposes a heavier strain upon the machinery and requires suit- 
able readjustment, but the exigency requiring a unified system 
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of contact with foreign powers remains exactly the same. In 
truth many of our economic problems have now the feature that 
governments, directly or indirectly, are themselves more largely 
involved in economic projects, and economic problems must of 
necessity to a larger extent than before be taken up with govern- 
ments through diplomatic channels. Unity of control of contact 
with foreign governments is absolutely essential." 

From the point of view of the public there should be only one 
foreign service. It should not be organized in separate depart- 
ments at all but simply as the one service of the United States 
government. 4 Business men should not be confused, as is true at 
present, with uncertainty as to which group of officers in a foreign 
country looks after certain interests, or is the source of infor- 
mation of a certain kind. The officers themselves should not be 
subject to the strain of attempting to work a system on a coopera- 
tive basis which is fundamentally competitive; and especially 
should the public be freed from the necessity of paying for 
duplicate organizations in the foreign field. 5 

4 The Rogers Bill, of September 1, 1922, provides that all appointments shall be 
by commission to a class and not to any particular post, and that hereafter the 
diplomatic and consular services shall be known as the foreign service of the 
United States. 

6 While theoretically possible, practically the question as to why there should 
not be one central department in which would be combined all our foreign activi- 
ties and interests, is never discussed. The Brown committee on the reorganization 
of government departments is said to contemplate shifting, combining or elimi- 
nating a number of bureaus and divisions, within the various departments as now 
organized, but has never considered, apparently, setting up a separate foreign 
department, or grouping all foreign activities within one of the existing depart- 
ments. Perhaps the basic reasons for a continuance along present lines arises 
from the fact that, functionally, these activities are so dissimilar in character that 
throwing them together into one department would not create any closer organic 
relationship, or any better control. Some of these foreign activities are purely 
commercial and promotional; some are fiscal; some political. They are so wide 
apart in their fundamental character as to make grouping into a single department 
of very doubtful value, to say nothing of the difficulty of overcoming long estab- 
lished organization lines and procedure. 



